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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION TERRITORY, 1917-18 



C. O. DAVIS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



For the last two or three years it has been the policy of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
make a scientific study of some one or more special problems con- 
nected with secondary education in its territory. The present 
year the topic was "Junior High Schools." 

To secure data a questionnaire was sent to each North Central 
secondary school which was on the accredited list last year, and 
to such new schools as were thought eligible this year. The 
questionnaire was made a part of the required report of every 
school, and since a standard of the Association reads "No school 
shall be considered [for accrediting] unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed on 
file with the inspector," it may be fairly assumed that replies were 
received from all schools having a junior high school organization. 
Moreover, the questionnaire was so worded as to call for a reply 
from all schools which had any modified form of the eight-four 
plan, irrespective of the name given to such modified form. 

Last year 1,165 secondary schools were accredited by the Asso- 
ciation. Of this number, and including a few new schools, 293 
this year made returns on the junior high school or its assumed 
equivalent. It may be concluded, therefore, that this is, approxi- 
mately at least, the total number of such schools in the North 
Central territory today. 1 

The table on p. 326 gives the summary of the replies to the 
questionnaire. 

1 The Montana list is, inadvertently, entirely omitted. Few junior high schools 
were, however, reported from this state. Ohio has sent in six additional reports since 
the table was made up. 
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The following constitute the more significant items and deduc- 
tions from the table: 

Almost precisely one-fourth (25 . 78 per cent) of the accredited 
schools of the Association have taken steps intended to develop a 
six-year high-school system. Of these 293 schools, almost exactly 
one-fourth (24 . 57 per cent) have been established within the present 
school year. The growth toward the junior high school is therefore 
remarkably rapid just at this hour, and analyses of the replies to 
the questionnaire seem to indicate that next year it will be even 
more rapid and complete. 

Precisely what constitutes a junior high school (or anything 
that closely approximates it, in fact) is a difficult question to answer 
dogmatically. While the replies to the questionnaire indicate that= 
a goodly percentage of the school people have a reasonably clear 
conception of its purpose and characteristics and have made a 
positive approach to its realization, yet in numerous instances the 
modifications of the old-type grammar school are so meager and 
half-hearted, so purposeless and feeble, that only by the exercise 
of much charity of spirit and liberality of judgment can they be 
regarded as having caught even a glimpse of the new movement. 
Let it be repeated: All depends on definitions. But certainly, to 
the writer, who scrutinized carefully each set of replies received, 
there are very far from being 293 complete junior high schools in 
the Association territory. 

With respect to the external organization almost every conceiv- 
able arrangement of grades is reported. Of the entire number, 133, 
or 45 .39 per cent, have the seventh and eighth grades only included; 
89, or 30.37 per cent, have the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; 
22, or 7.50 per cent, have the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 
18, or 6 . 14 per cent, have an undifferentiated six-year high school; 
11, or 3.75 per cent, have the eighth grade only included; 8, or 
2.73 per cent, have the eighth and ninth grades; and 11, or 3 .75 
per cent, have some other arrangement different from any of the 
foregoing groupings. 

Again 168, or 57.33 per cent, of the entire number, state that 
their school is definitely styled the junior high school; 46, or 15 .69 
per cent, call it the departmental school; 12, or 4 .09 per cent, have 
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no special name, but designate the entire six grades as the high 
school or the six-year high school; and 67, or 22 .86 per cent, have 
still other names employed. Among these are intermediate school, 
grammar school, junior school, and quite often names in honor of 
some local celebrity, as the "John Smith School." 

Here once more both the external and the internal evidences 
are strong that, almost in scores of cases, the alleged reformed- 
school plan has consisted primarily of an altered name. Possibly 
the departmental organization of subject-matter and teaching, 
possibly promotion by subject, and possibly one or two other desir- 
able, but inconspicuous and not vital, changes have been made, 
but there is little to show that such schools have modified the 
purposes, the program of studies, the spirit, the methods, or the 
internal administration of the older type of school. In particular 
did these impressions strike deep in considering the reports of a 
large percentage of the schools in which the seventh and eighth 
grades or the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were alone included 
in the "reformed" school. The same is likewise notably true in 
the cases of the 67 schools listed in the table as "Others." It seems 
a conservative statement to make, therefore, that for fully a third 
or more of these 293 schools it is yet a long way to a true junior 
high school. 

In the manner of housing, the reformed school only 49 cities, or 
16 .72 per cent, claim to have for it a separate and distinct building 
apart from all other grades. Of the others, 138, or 47 .09 per cent, 
say that the junior high school (or the school of the modified form 
under whatever name) is housed with the senior high school, while 
85, or 29.01 per cent, state that it is housed with the elementary 
school. Of the schools thus housed, 105, or 35.83 per cent, are 
grouped in segregated portions of the common building. Here 
again, however, it is not safe to conclude that all these have the 
form or the spirit of a segregated or separated school. Evidence 
is too clear in many instances that "segregation" means no more 
than has always been meant when classes or grades have had 
"home rooms" and "home teachers." Perhaps, however, here is 
our safest lead in judging of the number of schools that really 
provided secondary-school training that is of a longer duration 
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than four years — that is, that approach closest to the theoretical 
junior high school idea. This line of reasoning would give 187 
(138 housed with the senior high school plus 49 housed in separate 
buildings), with possibly 21 other schools not here reported in any 
manner. That is, the total number of fairly recognizable junior 
high schools is, on this basis, 208. 

Wherever the junior high school is in operation the older type 
of the eight-four plan has, according to the replies received, gone 
out of existence except in the cases of 45 towns. There is some 
evidence leading to the belief, however, that the question calling 
for a reply on this practice was, in several instances, slightly 
misunderstood. 

In the statement of reasons why the reformed-school plan has 
been established, the persons filling out the questionnaire gave many 
differing answers. Gathered together, however, under fairly 
delimited headings, these replies may be classified thus: (1) In 
order better to provide for individual needs, 143 votes, or 48 . 80 per 
cent of the number of schools reporting; (2) in order to provide 
differentiated curricula, 56 votes, or 19. n per cent of all schools; 
(3) in order to provide better teaching, 76 votes, or 25 .93 per cent 
of all schools; (4) in order to make easier the transition to the 
specialized high school, 77 votes, or 26.27 P er cen t of all schools; 
(5) in order to provide promotion by subject, 54 votes, or 18 .43 per 
cent of all schools; (6) in order to provide departmental teaching, 
67 votes, or 22 .86 per cent of all schools; and (7) in order to help 
pupils, by means of vocational guidance and otherwise, to prepare 
for life's problems more adequately and effectively, 108 votes, or 
36.86 per cent of all schools. 

The North Central Association has, for some time in the past, 
recommended making the junior high school serve any and all 
classes of pupils who could profit by its work, irrespective of what 
the earlier systematic education of the individual has been. That 
is, the Association has approved the principle of "skipping grades," 
if conditions seem to make such a procedure desirable for the indi- 
vidual pupil concerned. In practice today, it is to be observed, 
108 school systems, or 36 . 86 per cent of the entire 293 which made 
reports, do admit pupils to the junior high school privileges before 
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completing the previous grade. In other words, these schools 
base promotion on physical development and chronological age, as 
well as on intellectual attainments of a fixed conventional type. 

According to the figures given, there are at present enrolled 
in the 293 schools included in our study 21,658 boys and 27,710 
girls — a total enrolment of 48,368. Instructing these pupils there 
are 2,760 teachers — 352 men teaching academic subjects and 338 
teaching vocational subjects, and 1,592 women teaching academic 
subjects and 478 teaching vocational subjects. 

In the length of the school day and the length of the class- 
periods within the day there is much diversity of practice — the 
range extending from 20 periods and 20 minutes to 5 periods and 
70 or 80 minutes. However, the seven-, eight-, nine-, or ten-period 
day is the most common — 23.54 per cent having seven periods, 
26 . 27 per cent, eight periods, and 26 . 27 per cent having more than 
eight periods — and the class-period of from 30 minutes to 45 minutes 
is the most usual — 166 schools, or 56.65 per cent, employing this 
unit. Nevertheless 58 schools, or 19 . 79 per cent, have class-periods 
of 46 to 60 minutes, while 16 schools, or 5 .46 per cent, have class- 
periods exceeding 60 minutes in length. 

Provision for supervised study, or showing pupils how to 
study, is almost an educational fetish of the age, particularly so in 
connection with the elementary schools and junior high schools. 
It was difficult, from the replies received on this topic, to sift out 
the spurious from the genuine. Nearly every school has study- 
rooms or study-periods presided over by teachers who, incidentally 
and on solicitation by the pupils, are expected to render assistance 
in studying lessons. Much of the so-called supervised study 
reported is, too obviously to be mistaken, of that type only. After 
eliminating all cases of doubtful character and including none but 
those that definitely set aside a portion of each class-period for 
study under supervision, or else definitely provide study coaches 
in session-rooms, the reports show that 173 schools, or 59.04 per 
cent, do today have supervised study which, at least in form and 
plan, seems to be truly worthy of the name. 

Of the schools reporting, 153, or 52 . 21 per cent, assert that they 
allow pupils some choice of subject-matter or of curricula — 48.46 
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per cent providing for election by subjects and 25 . 25 per cent by 
curricula. In the remaining schools there is, confessedly, no pupil 
choice whatever. The replies to this particular query, however, 
were not very satisfactory, there being much evidence that the 
terminology was not clearly understood. " Course," " curriculum," 
and "subject" were often regarded as synonymous words. All 
doubtful cases have, in consequence, been excluded from the com- 
putations here given, so that with the 102 schools, or 34.81 per 
cent, which state that they have definitely outlined curricula, the 
figures must represent approximately the facts. 

Most schools seem to recognize that promotion by subject 
and departmental organization of the work are essential elements 
in the junior high school movement, for 241 schools, or 82.25 per 
cent, have the first, and 285 schools, or 97 . 26 per cent, have the 
second of these ideals in practice. That provision for vocational 
guidance, or, to use a better term, life-guidance, is likewise an 
important element in any fully operating junior high school is 
attested by the fact that 136 schools, or 46.41 per cent, make 
systematic use of the plan. 

If one purpose of the new organization of the school is to "bridge 
the gap" between the eighth and ninth or upper grades and thus 
prevent large numbers of pupils from being eliminated, the question 
is pertinently asked: Should graduation exercises of any sort be 
held at the end of the elementary or junior high school period ? 
Does not the practice tend to suggest that a stopping-place has 
been reached ? At least 213 of the schools considered in this study 
think so, as but 80, or 27.30 per cent, of the entire number hold 
graduation exercises of that kind. 

If the essence of a complete junior high school is, as some believe, 
to be found in a modified program of studies, then the extent to 
which subjects not heretofore found in the elementary schools 
are at present included in the grades below the ninth constitutes 
one important test of a reformed school. The questionnaire did 
not seek to discover how much of the old material of the seventh 
and eighth grades had been abolished, or even shorn mightily of 
its pristine glory, but it did seek to learn which of the subjects 
heretofore regarded as the just prepossession of the four upper years 
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of the high school and which subjects that are relatively new to all 
grades of the public schools have been incorporated into the pro- 
grams of study for the grades below the ninth. The figures show 
the following: Latin is found below the ninth grade in 81 schools, or 
27 .64 per cent of the total number; modern foreign language in 80, 
or 27 .30 per cent; algebra in 71, or 24 . 23 per cent; general science 
in 89, or 30.37 per cent; manual training in 260, or 88 .73 per cent; 
domestic science and art in 259, or 88 .39 per cent; drawing in 221, 
or 75 .42 per cent; music in 210, or 71 .67 per cent; agriculture in 
76, or 25.93 P er cent; ancient history (sometimes in the form of 
biographical stories) in n, or 3.75 per cent; general history of 
modern Europe, or European background of American history, 
in 19, or 6.48 per cent; commercial work in its varied forms (but 
rarely more than one or two phases in the same school and these 
usually bookkeeping or typewriting) in 49, or 16.72 per cent; 
printing in 24, or 8.19 per cent ; and distinctive trade instruction 
in 15, or 5 . n per cent. In other words, manual training, domestic 
science and art, drawing, and music are thoroughly established in 
the curricula of the junior high school, being found in approximately 
three-fourths of the schools. Commercial work and agriculture 
have also each won fair recognition. General science is rapidly 
advancing in favor. All of which seems to indicate that the junior 
high schools are taking rational account of the motor-minded indi- 
viduals and the individuals who have been retarded in their intel- 
lectual development. For the most part, though, wherever manual 
training, domestic science and art, and drawing are offered they 
are prescribed for all pupils, indicating that these subjects are 
designed, not for the motor-minded only, but as essential parts in 
the common elements of an education in a democracy. All these 
subjects except music and drawing are (with rare exceptions) 
scheduled for five class-periods per week — in some schools double 
periods. 

Music, unfortunately, is as yet not regarded very seriously any- 
where. Although the questionnaire sought only to bring out the 
facts respecting music other than chorus drill, the reports show 
clearly that few, if any, such courses in music exist in the schools 
here considered. Two periods per week devoted to the subject 
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constitute the common practice throughout the entire territory, and, 
as implied, little of this time apparently is given to other phases 
than chorus work. If the Association believes with Plato and 
Shakespeare and the bards of all times that music has wonderful 
educative, socializing powers, the question arises whether it ought 
not to exert a more positive influence in getting it incorporated in the 
schools in a more effective manner than it has been hitherto! 

Of the subjects formerly confined to the grades above the eighth, 
it is noticeable that transposition of position has, to a considerable 
degree, taken place with respect to algebra and foreign languages. 
In no report was there any positive evidence that algebra was 
part of a combined course in general mathematics, though doubtless 
such is the case in a very few instances. Of the modern foreign 
languages German, French, and Spanish each has its supporters, 
but no one of these languages has a decided lead in popular 
favor. 

In recording school credits, 202 schools, or 68 . 94 per cent, adhere 
to the elementary-school practice of doing so by subjects; 62, or 
21.16 per cent, employ the more usual high-school practice of 
recording by units; and 19, or 6.48 per cent, use the still more 
uncommon scheme, adopted from the colleges and universities, of 
recording by hours. Here again the practices throw considerable 
light on the true character and spirit of the schools. 

Eighty-eight, or 30.03 per cent, of the schools state that they 
have the same qualifications for junior high school teachers as for 
senior high school teachers; 92, or 31.39 per cent, have the same 
salary schedules operating for both groups; and 103, or 35.15 
per cent, have junior high school teachers teaching some classes in 
the senior high school. 

Perhaps as good a criterion as the study gives of the independent 
status of the junior high school is that evidenced by the degree of 
universality of the provision for a junior high school principal. Of 
the schools reporting, 176, or 60.06 per cent, assert that they have 
such an official. Nevertheless, in the matter of responsible super- 
vision of the junior high schools, 79, or 26 . 96 per cent, place the 
power solely in the hands of the superintendent; 167, or 56 .99 per 
cent, give it to the junior high school principal; 72, or 24.57 P er 
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cent, subsume it under the duties of the senior high school principal; 
and 19, or 6.48 per cent, distribute it elsewhere. 

With respect to the principles of discipline used, 193 schools, or 
65.87 per cent, maintain that they are freer than those employed 
in the elementary schools, while 148 schools, or 50.51 per cent, 
assert they are less free than the principles used in the senior high 
schools. 

According to generally accepted educational theory, the junior 
high school has been developed largely because it lends itself better 
than does the older type of school to the multiple needs of many 
classes of pupils heretofore not effectively reached by the schools. 
The present study seems to indicate that this theory is accepted in 
practice, for 130 schools, or 44.36 per cent, are making positive 
provision for the individual who has before him a short educational 
career and must get from the schools what he can get and get it 
quickly; 164, or 55 .97 per cent, seek to adapt and adjust the school 
work, where necessary, to the peculiar needs of the sickly pupils; 
153, or 62.21 per cent, give especial consideration to the youths 
who are inapt at book study and who do better work with more 
concrete or vocational studies; and 139, or 47.44 per cent, make 
provision for those who can devote but a part of their time to school 
duties. 

Finally, of the 293 schools reporting, it is the expressed belief 
of 199, or 67 .91 per cent of the entire number, that the junior high 
school is positively advantageous. Specifically, the principals of 
these schools think so because, say 131, or 44.70 per cent, it keeps 
more pupils in school; because, say 195, or 66.55 P er cent, it 
tends to produce better scholarship; because, say 180, or 61.43 
per cent, it tends to produce better citizens; because, say 204, or 
69 .62 per cent, it tends to produce better socially equipped pupils; 
because, say 187, or 63 .82 per cent, it tends to produce better moral 
and social conditions in the schools themselves. 

Moreover, judging from the returns sent in, the junior high 
school is meeting with popular favor wherever it is being established. 
Principals in 229 schools, or 78.15 per cent of the entire number, 
report that the parents are better pleased with the new arrangement 
than with the old; 234, or 79.86 per cent, state that the teachers 
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are better pleased; and 231, or 78 .83 per cent, say that the admin- 
istrative officers are better pleased. The combined impressions 
gained from this study certainly make it clear that the pupils also 
are better pleased. 

In general summary, therefore, it may be said that approxi- 
mately 300 schools in the North Central territory have consciously 
sought to take steps looking to the modification of the eight-four 
plan of organization in harmony with the junior high school idea; 
that possibly 175, or 60 per cent, of these have already incorporated 
enough of the commonly accepted characteristics of a junior high 
school to be entitled to bear that name; that another group of 
75 (approximately 25 per cent) have made good beginnings, but 
have advanced only a short distance on the road to reform; and 
that the remaining 43, or approximately 15 per cent of the whole 
number, are deceiving themselves with names — are mistaking the 
husk for the kernel — and have need of much instruction. Again 
however, as was said at the beginning, all depends on definitions. 
Perhaps the North Central Association could do no greater service 
at the present time than to begin, cautiously and gradually, the 
standardization of the junior high school. 



